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Description of the public Entry into the City of Paris of Isa- 
bella Queen of France. 


{From Mr. Johnes’s Translation of Froissart, Vol. 9.] 


N Sunday the 20th day of June, in the year of our Lord, 
1399, there were such crowds of people in Paris, it was 
marvellous to see them; and on this Sunday, the noble ladies 
of France, who were to accompany the queen, assembled in the 
afternoon at Saint Denis, with such of the nobility as were ap- 
pointed to lead the litters of the queen and her attendants. 
The citizens of Paris, to the amount of twelve hundred, were 
mounted on horseback, dressed in uniforms of green and 
crimson, and lined each side of the road. 

The queen of France, attended by the duchess of Berry, the 
duchess of Burgundy, the duchess of Touraine, the duchess of 
Lorraine, the countess of Nevers, the lady of Coucy, with a 
crowd of other ladies, began the procession in open Jitters most 
richly ornamented. The duchess of Touraine was notin a 
litter, but to display herself the more, was mounted ona pal- 
frey magnificently caparisoned. 

The litter of the queen was led by the dukes of Touraine 
and Bourbon at the head; the dukes of Berry and Burgundy 
were at the centre, and the Lord Peter de Navarre and the 
count d’Ostrevant behind the litter, which was open and beau- 
tifully ornamented. The duchess of Touraine followed, on 
her palfrey, led by the count de la March and the count de 
Nevers. After her came the duchess of Burgundy and her 
daughter, the Lady Margaret of Hainault, in an open litter, 
led by the Lord Henry de Bar, and Sir William, the young 
count de Namur. Then came the duchess of Berry, and the 
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daughter of the lord de Coucy, in an open and ornamented 
litter, led by Sir James de Bourbon and Sir Philip d’Artois, 
Then the duchess of Bar and her daughter, led by Sir Charles 
d’Albret and the lord de Coucy. ‘There was no particular 
mention made of the other ladies and damscls who followed in 
covered chariots, or on palfreys, led by their knights. Ser. 
jeants, and others of the king’s officers, had full employment, 
in making way for the procession, and keeping off the crowd; 
for there were sueh numbers assembled, it seemed as if all the 
yurld had come thither. 

At the gate of Saint Denis, that opens into Paris, was the 
representation of a starry firmament, and within it weve chil- 
, Whose singing and chaunting was melo- 
diously sweet. ‘There was also an image of the Virgin holding 
in herarms achild, who at times amused himself with a wind 
mill, made of a large walnut. The upper part of this fir- 
mament was richly adorned with the arms of France and 
Bavaria, with a brilliant sun dispersing its rays through the 
heavens ; and this sun was the king’s device at the ensuing 
tournaments. 

The queen of France and the ladies took delight in viewing 
this as they passed, as indeed did all who saw it. ‘The queen 
then advanced slowly to the fountain, in the street of Saint 
Denis, which was covered and decorated with fine blue cloth, 
besprinkled over with golden flower de luces. ‘The pillars that 
surrounded the fountain were ornamented with the arms of the 
chief barons of France; and, instead of water, it ran in great 
streams of clairé and excellent piement. Around this foun- 
tain were young girls handsomely dressed, having on their 
heads caps of solid gold, who sang so sweetly it was a plea- 
sure to hear them: and they held in their hands cups of gold, 
offering their liquors to all who chose to drink. ‘The queen 
stopped there to hear and look at them, as did the ladies as they 
passed by. 

Below the monastery of the Trinity, there was a scaffold 
erected in the street, aud on this scaffold a castle, with a re- 
presentation of the battle with King Saladin, performed by 
living actors: the Christians on one side, and the Saracens on 
the other. All the lords of renown, who had been present, 
were represented with their blazoned warcoats, such as were 
Worn in those times. A littke above was the person of the 
king of France, surrounded by his twelve peers, in their pro- 
per anus; and whea the queen came opposite the scaffold, 
King Richard was seen to leave his companions, and ade 
vance to the king of France, to request permission to fight 
the Saracens, which having obtained, he returns to his army, 
Who instantly begin the attack on Saladin and the Saracens. 
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The battle lasted for a considerable time, and was seen with 
much pleasure. 

The procession then passed on, and came to the second gate 
of Saint Denis, where, like to the first, there bad been made a 
representvtion of a richly starred firmainent, with the holy tri- 
nity seated in great majesty, and withio the heaven little chil- 
dren as angels singing very melodiously. As the queeu passed 
under the gate, two angels descended trom above, holding an 
extraordinary rich golden crown, ornamented with precious 
stones, which they gently placed on the head of the queen, 
sweetly singing the following verses : 


«¢ Dame, enclose entre fleurs de Lys, 
Reine étes vous de Parts, 
De France, et de tous le pals. 
. 9 ” 
Nous en rallons en paradis. 


When they came opposite the chapel of St. James, they 
found a scaffold erected on the right hand, richly decorated 
with tapestry, surrounded with curtains, in the manner of a 
chamber, within which were men who played finely on or- 
gans. The whole street of Saint Denis was covered with a 
canopy of rich camlet and silk cloths, as if they had had the 
cloths for nothing, or were at Alexandria or Damascus. I, the 
writer of this account, was present, and astonished whence such 
quantities of rick stuffs and ornaments could have come ; tor 
all the houses on each side the great street of St. Denis, as far 
as the chatelet, or indeed to the great bridge, were hung with 
tapestries, representing various scenes and histories, to the de- 
light of all beholders, 

The queen and her ladies, conducted by great lords in their 
litters, arrived at length at the gate of the chatelet, where they 
stopped to see other splendid pageants that had been prepared 
forthem. At the gate of the chatelet was erected a castle af 
wood, with towers, strong enough to last forty years, At cach 
of the battlements was a knight completely armed from head 
to foot ; and in the castle was a superb bed, as finely decorated 
with curtains, and every thing else, as if for the chamber of 
the king, and this bed was called the bed of justice, in which 
lay a person to represent St. Anne. 

On the esplanade, betore the castle, (which comprehended a 
tolerably large space) was a warren and much brush-wood, 


within which were plenty of hares, rabbits, and young birds, 
that fled outand in again for fear of the populace, From this 
wood, on the side near the queen, there issued a large white 
hart, that made for the bed of justice ; from another part came 
forth a lion and eagle, well represented, and proudly advanced 
towards the stax. ‘Theu twelve young uiaidcus, richly dressed, 
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with chaplets of gold on their heads, came out of the wood, 
holding naked swords in their hands, and placed themselves 
between the hart, the lion, and the eagie, shewing that, with 
their swords, they were determined to defend the hart and the 
bed of justice. 

The queen, the ladies, and lords, having seen this pageant 
with pleasure, passed on to the bridge of Notre Dame, which 
was decorated so handsomely, it could not be amended ; it was 
covered with a starry canopy, of green and crimson, and the 
streets were ali hung with tapestry as far as the church of Nétre 
Dame. When the queen and ber ladies had passed the bridge, 
and were near the church, it was late in the evening, for the 
procession, ever since it had set out from St. Denis, had ad- 
vanced but a foot’s pace. 

The great bridge of Paris was hung all its length with 
green and white sarsnet; but before the queen and her com- 
pany entered Notre Dame, she was presented with other pa- 
geauts that delighted her and her ladies very much ; I will de- 
scribe them. 

A full month before the queen's entry to Paris, a master-en- 
gincer from Geneva had fastened a cord to the highest tower of 
Notre Dame, which, passing high above the streets, was fixed 
to the most elevated house on the bridge of St. Michael. As 
the queen was passing down the street of Notre Dame, this 
snan left the tower, and seating himself on the cord, descended 
singing, with two lighted torches in his hands, for it was now 
dark, to the great astonishment of all who saw him, how he 
could doit. He kept the lighted torches in his hands that he 
might be seen by all Paris, and even two or three leagues off. 
Ile played many tricks on the rope, and his agility was highly 
praised, 

Phe bishop of Paris, and his numerous clergy, clothed in 
their robes, were without the church of Nétre Dame waiting 
for the queen, who was helped out of her litter by the four 
dukes of Berry, Burgundy, Touraine, and Bourbon. When 
the other ladies had left their litters, and dismounted from their 
palfreys, they all entered the church in grand procession, pre- 
ceded by the bishop and priests, singing aloud to the praise of 
God and the Virgin Mary. 

‘The queen was conducted through the nave and choir to the 
great altar, where, on her knees, she made her prayers accord. 
ing as she thought good, and presented, as her offering, four 
cloths of gold and the handsome crown which the angels bad 
put on her head at the gate of Paris, as has been related. The 
Lord John de la Riviere and Sir John Le Mercier instantly 
brought one nore rich, with which they crowned her. 

This being done, the queen and her ladies returned to their 
litters, wherein they were seated as before; and, as it was late, 
there 
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there were upwards of five hundred lighted tapers attending 
the procession. In such array were they conducted to the pa- 
lace, where the king, Queen Joan, and tiie duchess of Orleans, 
were Wailing for them. The ladies here quitted their litters, 
and were conducted to diflerent apartments; and the lords, 
after the dancing, returned to their hotels. 

In the middle of the dinner hall was erected a castle of 
wood, forty feet high, twenty feet long, and as many wide, with 
towers at each corner, and one larger in the middle. This cas- 
tle was to represent the city of Troy the great, and the tower 
in the middle, the palace of Lion, from which were displayed 
the bauners of the Trojans, such as King Priam, Hector, his 
other sons, and of ‘hose shut up in the place with them. The 
castle, being on wheels, was very easily moved about. There 
was a pavilion likewise on wheels, on which were placed the 
banners of the Grecian kings; this was moved, as it were, by 
invisible beings, to the attack of Troy. There was also, by 
way of reinforcement, a large ship, well-built, and able to con- 
tain one hundred men at arms, that, like the two former, was 
ingeniously moved by invisible wheels. Those in the ship and 
pavilion made a sharp attack on the castle, which was gallantly 
defended ; but, from the very great crowd, this amusement 
could not last long. 

About twelve o'clock, forty of the principal citizens of Paris, 
all uniformly dressed, waited on the king at his hotel of Saint 
Pol, bringing a present they had displayed through the streets 
of the town. Their gift was ina very richly worked litter, 
borne by two strong men dressed as savages. ‘This litter was 
covered with a transparent crape of silk, through which might 
be seen the maguificent things it contained. 

Ou their arrival, they advanced to the king’s chamber (which 
Was open and ready prepared to receive them, as their coming 
was known, and weicome is always made to those who bring 
gifts); and, having placed the litter on tresssels in the midst 
of the apartment, they cast themselves on their knees, and 
thus spoke : 

“ Most beloved lord and king, your citizens of your good 
town of Paris present to you the plate that is contained iu this 
littcr, as tokens of their joy that you have taken the govern- 
ment of the kingdom into your own hands.” 

“ Many thanks, my good people,” replied the king ; “ they 
are fait and rich,” 

First, there were four pots of gold, four svucers to match, 
four yolden salts, twelve cups of the sume,twelve porringers, and 
six disies of gold also; the whole weighed one huudred and 
fitty mares. 

Another party of citizens, very handsomely equippe! in 
uniforms of cloth, waited ua ihe queen, aud preseatea ber with 
a 
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a litter borne by two men dressed the ohe as a bear, the other 
as a unicorn, which they placed in her chamber, and the citi- 
zens reeommencded their town and its inhabitants to her pro- 
tection. This present consisted of the model of a ship in gold, 
two large flagons of gold, two comfit boxes, two salts, six cups, 
and as many saucers, all of gold ; twelve lamps of silver, two 
silver basons, two dozen of silver porringers, the same number 
of silver cups; the whole weight of gold and silver being three 
hundred mares. 

A third present was carried, in like manner, to the chamber 
of the duchess of Touraine, by two men representing Moors, 
having their faces blackened, and richly dressed with white 
turbans, as if they had been Saracens or Tartars. This litter 
Was ornamented, and covered, like the others, with gauze, and 
accompanied by twelve citizens in uniforms, who presented the 
duchess with a ship in gold, a large flagon of gold, two comfit 
boxes, two large dishes, and two salts, all of gold; six jugs of 
silver, and two dozen cups and saucers of the same; the whole 
weighing two hundred mares. 

All these presents, which [ saw, had cost upwards of sixty 
thousand golden crowns. 





THE LETTER-BOX, 
No. 43. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Felices ter, et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet copula, 
Hor. Op. 13. 


Thrice happy they! the happiest of their kind! 

Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 

‘Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. 
THOMSON’s SPRING. 


b  fapseehpone ER tends to the promotion of happiness fails 

not to interest and give vigour to the most dormant fa- 
culties. The summum bonum of existence is estimated by dif- 
ferent people in different ways; and each thinks himself right, 
though all may prove eventually wrong. Some conceive it ta 
be ceutred in riches; others in glory ; some in learning ; some 
in solitude; but most in nuptial and domestic peace! In this 
inanktiud alinost invariably concur, and therefore cast a sort of 
stigma on such members of society as incur the title of “ old 
maid,” or “ old bachelor.” The union of the sexes evidently 
conduces to the welfare and improvement of society. In the 
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primitive ages of darkness, when woman was looked on asa 
mere menial, their tyrants (men) betrayed a disposition to 
austerity, treachery, and revenge. The delights of love were 
unknown, and all social intercourse neglected and despised. 





Even at the present period of general refinement, the haughty 
inhabitants of the east afford a striking example of the force 
of thistruth. Cowardly, suspicious, and cruel, they merit no 
more respect than the untutored savage of the desert; and 
completely verily the assertion of the poet, 


“ Oh woman! lovely woman! nature made you 
a 5 Seccee*s * ted been brutes witl ‘ 
To t« inper man: we had been brutes wit 10ut you. 
Angels are painted fair to look like you. 
There’s in you all that we believe of Heaven; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 
Eternal joy, and everlasting love.” 
Otway. 


But alas, Mr. E.litor, how few, how very few, in our day, 
profit by this alliance of the sexes! Marriage, instead of con- 
ducing to domestic peace, too frequently proves a source of 
jarring and contention. And why? Why !—simply from the 
want of discretion. As the man makes the first overture (or 
ought to) it is his duty to sift the object of his regard to the 
very bottom ; and if he discovers in her any mental dissimi- 
larity to his own dear self, even let him resign his fond pursuit ; 
otherwise, like a conflux of tides, nothing can be expected but 
aconstant warfare of uncongenial passions. On the other 
hand, it is in every woman’s power to refuse the proffer of ma- 
trimony ; when, therefore, she has once submitted to the hy- 
meneal yoke, it behoves her to study her husband’s inclina- 
tions, and to use every possible method that may tend to their 
gratification. 

The Empress Livia affords a notable instance of the pro- 
pricty of this observation. Having attained such an influence 
over her husband Augustus, that there was searcely any thing 
he could refuse her, aud many of the married ladies of Rome 
being anxious to know the meaus she had used to attain this 
desirable end, one of them at last venturing to ask her, she re- 
plied, “ By being obedient to all his commands; by not en- 
deavouring to discover his secrets; and by concealing my 
kuowledge of his amours.” But the misfortune is, that, in 
most instauces, the impetuosity of youthful passion hurries 
beyoud the bounds of prudence. The deinded stripling, blind 
to the imperfections of his angel, anticipates nothing less than 
a heaven ov earth; and immediately takes her “ tor betier,” 
but finds it “ for worse.” 

* }Torses 
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“ Horses (thou sayest) and asses men may try, 
And ring saspected vessels ere they buy ; 

But wives, a random choice, untry’d they take, 
They dream in courtship, but in wedlock wake ; 
Then, nor ’till then, the veil’s remov’d away, 
And all the woman glares in open day.” 


It must be confessed, however, for the honour of our coun- 
try, that domestic squabbles excite a general contempt. Ob- 


noxious to the shafts of satire, they are held up to public ridis , 


cule, and afford an ample scope for the exertions of the dra- 
matist. Whereas conjugal felicity gives birth both to envy and 
adiniration. 

At the village of Dunmow, in Essex, a custom was instituted 
in the reign of Heary the Third, by Robert de Fitzwalter, ex- 
pressive of the high sense in which this virtue was then held, 
tr any person, from any part of England, would come thither, 
and humbly kneel at the church door before the convent, and 
solemnly take the ensuing oath, he might demand a flitch or 
gammon of bacon, which should be freely given him. 


* You shall swear by the custom of our confession 
That you never made any nuptial trausgression, 
Since you were married man aud w ife, 

By heusehold brawls or a contentions strife ; 
Or otherwise, in bed or at board, 

Offended ech other in deed or in word ; 

Or since the parish clerk said amen, 

Wish’d yourselves unmarried again ; 

Or in a twelvemonth anda day 

Repented not in thought any way ; 

Bat continued true and in desire 

As when you joined hands in holy choir. 

If to these conditions, without all fear, 

Of your own accord you will freely swear, 

A gommon of bacon you shall receive, 

And bear it hence with love aud good leave ; 
For this is our custum at Dunmow well known, 
Tho’ the sport be our’s, the bacon’s your own.” 


Dr. Brookes states the business differently; though by no 
means essentially so. He says that “ whatever married cou- 
ple would go to the priory, and swear, kneeling upon two sharp 
pointed slones in the church, &c.” He adds, “ that some old 
records mention several that have claimed and received it. It 
has actually been received so lately as since the year 1750, by 
a weaver and his wife, of Coggeshal, in Essex. And it has 
becn demanded more recently still; but the ceremony being at- 
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tended with a great expence to the lord of the manor, the de- 
mand is now evaded.” 

I have observed, Mr. Editor, in the generality of domestic 
disquietudes, that that little flippant female commodity, com- 
monly called the tongue, excites more indignation by its inces- 
sant motion, than the most atrocious instances of active rebel- 
lion. By active, I mean visible—actual; in contradiction to 
the he f which being nothing more than a profusion of breath 
should be treated with indifference ; but, alas! where is the 
philosopher that is proof against its irritating powers? Where 
shall we find a Socrates now-a-day? I have heard of a Scotch 
clergyman, whose wife was a descendant of the famous Xan- 
tippe, who in. going through a course of lectures on the Reve- 
lation of St. John, adopted the opinion that women had no 
souls, and were incapable of future rewards and punishments. 
It was no sooner known in the country that he maintained such 
a doctrine, than he was summoned before a presbytery of his 
brethren, to be dealt with according to his delinquency. 
When he appeared before them, they asked him if he really 
held such an heretical opinion? He told them plainly that he 
did ; and on being desired to give his reasons for such an ab- 
surd opinion, he answered, “ In the Revelation of St. John 
the divine, you will find this passage: And there was silence ut 
Heaven-for about the space of half an hour. Now I appeal to 
allof you to tell me whether that could possibly have hap- 
pened had any woman been there? And since there are none 
there, charity forbids me to imagine that they are all in a worse 
place; it follows, therefore, that they can haye no immortal 
part; and happy is it for them, as they are thereby exempted 
from being accountable for all the noise and disturbance which 
they have occasioned in the world.” 

ought, Mr. Editor, as I fally intended, to have treated this 
subject with a greater degree of solemnity ; but the furor scri- 
bendi has completely diverted me from my original plan ; for 
which I shall beg your indulgent lenity, ’till I resume my pen 
iN 8 more comnposed and serious disposition. 

Your's, &c. Ke. 
X. 





The HONEST BRETON, 
(Concluded from Page 535.) 
N ADAME PLEMER had invited the worthy Dupré to 


"4 Nantz, and placed her at the head of her domestic af= 
fairs; the good woman met Montalde on the stairs. “ O, 
good God !” said she, “ what a condition you are in! your 
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eyes sunk into your head; your face pale. and wan; are you 
going to fall sick again?” “ I hope not,” said he, “ but itis 
true that Lam not well.” “ I believe 1 know your complaint,” 
teptied she, “ and I fear it will not easily be cured.” “ My 
complaint!” replied Montalde, with surprise, “ what is it? 
what do you mean?” “ Ah, M. Montalde, you must not dis- 
semble with me. I love you, aud ever since I have been in 
this house I have. gbserved and pitied you.” “ Indeed,” re- 
plied he, “ [do not understand you; but whatever you may 
think about me, [ beg you to be silent.” “ Don’t alarm your- 
self,” said she, on going away. “ I shall not be the first to 
speak: but you and the young lady! Ah! take care of your 
eyes.” 

“ And ’tis too true,” said he to himself, “ this good woman 
has found out the secret of my heart. No—love cannot bea 
long time concealed, and if L would prevent mine from be- 
traying itself, [must hasten away. Let me no longer defer it.” 

Ife went immediately to Plemer, “ Do you know, my friend, 
said that worthy man, “ that Gabrielle still feels the impres- 
sion she received yesterday on account of her father’s acci- 
dent? She has had a burning fever al! night, and has still a vio- 
lent head-ache. Her mother is with her—I am going to see 
her. You shall gowith me. It will calm her spirits to see the 
man who has saved my life.” Montalde accompanied him to 
Gabrielle’s bedside. 

“ My dear child?” said Plemer, “ how happens it you are 
not yet recovered from your fright. Here we both are, and 
the danger is allover. You have nothing to do but rejoice. 
Montalde has been alarmed as well as you; and he still looks 
pale upon it; but as for me, I feel no more of it, and life has 
never been more agreeable to me than since 1 owed it to him.” 
Gabrielle’s eyes, fixed upon her father while he was speaking, 
sparkled with the brightest lustre. ‘* Has not she still a little 
fever remaining upon her?” said he to Madame Plemer. “ Let 
us see? [ am no judge ef the matter. Montalde, you that 
ought to know something about it, feel her pulse.” “ Well?” 
“ Yes, ’tis I, ’tis her father who desires you to feel her pulse. 
Are you afraid her hand should burn you, or that her head-ache 
be catching ?” 

What were Montalde’s emotions, when he drew near to Ga- 
brielle? she, letting her arm fall upon his hand, kept her eyes 
fixed upon her mother, as if she would draw that assistance 
from her of which her feeble beart stood so wuch in need. 

But when she felt her lover's hand press softly against the at- 
tery, she was seized with a sudden emotion, which she eudea- 
voured to conceal from him, by withdrswing ber band. 0, 
by how many imperceptible sigus does love discover itself to 
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In order to conceal his perturbation with a seeming ease, 
Montalde observed, “ that the pulse was not yet tranquil, but 
that in a little time it would.” © [ hope it will,” said Gabrielle 
lifting up her eyesto Heaven. “ My situation would be dread- 
ful indeed, if what { suffered last night was to be of long du- 
ration. It really turned my head.” ‘ My dear child,” said 
the mother, “ it is a difficult matter with such hearts as our’s 
to be happy, and it rarely happens.” “ True!” said Plemer, 
“ but if Heaven had made us less sensible and less affectionate 
than we are, should we be equally capable of enjoying our do- 
mestic happiness? Do you think that a man who lives for him- 
self only, enjoys himself more! He escapes a little suffering 
sometimes ; but of what heartfelt gratifications is not he, at 
the same time, deprived? He who does not love, is not be- 
loved ; and what happiness can such a man find in life? I know 
what my sensibility costs me; but whatsoever pain it causes 
me, I would not part with a grain of it for heaps of gold. Are 
not you of my way of thinking, Montalde? “ Indeed!” 
said the young man, “ we cannot have too much sensibillty ; 
while we love only those we‘ought to love; in such situations 
we cannot feel too much.” These words, accompanied by a 
look all round him, diffused a Jittle calm through the veins of 
the fair Gabrielle. But this calm, which her parents took for 
that of the mind, was only a calm of the senses, and Montalde 

erceived that it was only the languor of a deep melancholy. 

le knew the cause of it; he perceived there was no time to be 
lost in applying the most speedy remedy, and sought immedi- 
ately an opportunity to speak to Plemer. 

“ What [ am going to say, Sir,” said he, in coming up to 
him, “ will no doubt astonish you ; but however extraordinary 
the resolution that IL have taken may appear, do not ask me 
the cause, and have the goodness to pardon me. I love and 
revere you as a most virtuous and true friend. A father 
could not have done more for me than you have ; Lam sensible 
of it, nor shall I ever forget it ‘till [ cease to live, and yet, I 
conjure you to give me your permission to leave you.” Plemer 
started up from his seat with surprise and astonishment: 
“ Leave me! you, Montalde! and tor what reason, if you 
please? Has any of my family displeased you? I should hardly 
believe it.” “ Ah! Sir, what a question! L have received no- 
thing here, but marks of esteem, of benevolence, and of good- 
ness.” “ Whatis it then that drives you away? The establish- 
ment I have made you is very moderate; but speak out, [ 
can ” « Do not, I beg you, load me with such unjust 
surmises: You are nota stranger to the sentiments of “uly 
heart. It was, you know, with regret that I suffered your good- 
ness so far to exceed my hopes. { have but too great reason 
to speuk of the nobleness of your mind; you are but too ge- 
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nerous.” “ And without any cause of complaint, you are 
going to leave me.” “ I am distracted at it, but a duty the 
most sacred compels me to go.” “ I understand you; your 
mother is afflicted“at your absence ? she desires you to retarn 
to her? Let her come here, my house shall be her home, my 
wife shall be her friend, and we shall all be the happier for it.” 

Montalde, distressed at so much goodness, answered, that his 
mother was not unhappy on account of his being from her; 
that he knew her tu be contented and quiet with his sisters, and 
that she wanted for nothing. 

« Let me know, then,” insisted Plemer, “ what obliges you 
toleave me?” “ My destiny,” saidthe youngman. “ I cane 
not understand what you mean,” said Plemer, with violence, 
* Your destiny! Ah! Montalde, destiny is a poor apology for 
faults which are without excuse; nor is it with this word, so 
void of sense, that a man like you should justify himself.” 

“ That unquiet roving disposition,” said Montalde, “ is 
what I call my destiny, which | have received from nature, and 
which will never let me be long in any situation, You have 
seen it ——” 

“« Yes,” says Plemer, “ I have seen you quit a trifling coun- 
tess, an arrogant marquis, 1 know not what sort of a judge, 
and his kaave of a secretary; there is nothing uncommon in 
all that. But I who*am a plain man, a good man, I who love 
you, I who expected to have passed my life with you—no, Sir, 
this caprice is not to be believed, There is somewhat in it 
quite incomprehensible to me ; and if you do not explain it, I 
shall consider you either a bad man, or out of your senses, 
You have only to make your choice,” 

* Oh!” says Montalde, “ [ agree with you that I am mad, 
but do not,” said he, falling on his knees, “ do not think I am 
a bad man, Il conjure you. I love you; I revere you; I am 
not ungrateful, | would shed the last drop of blood in your de- 
fence.” 

“ Leave kneeling, Montalde, look mein the face. Why do 
you leave me? In a mind like your's, this levity, this caprice, 
this inconstaney, is not natural,” 

“ For Heaven's sake,” said the young man, interrupting 
him, * do not any longer torture me, but give me up to my 
misery. 

“ No, Lam determined! I will aot give you up. I am re 
solyed to know, if I must lose my friend, how and for what 
reason [ lose him. If he had wished to leave me before be 
had done any thing for me,I should have let him go; and, 
much as he would have distressed me, I would have ‘forgiven 
him ; but after having saved my life, after having attached me 
to him by the kindest and strongest ties, to break them, and ta 
| leave 
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leave me! No,” said he, weeping, “ no, it shall never be, ot 
L-will know the reason why.” 
“Tam grieved to tell you,” 


pever kniow it. 
« No! why then I guess it; your silence explains it: you 


are in love with my wife or my daughter. Yes, Sir, that is the 
secret I cannot draw from you.” “ |, Sir, in lives with your 
wife, what a thought!” “ And why not?” replied Plemer, 
bluntly. “ She is yet handsome enough to make a eons ; 
bat if itis not she that turns your eas I, tis my dauz then.” 

« Alas! Sir, itis.” “ Ah! Moatalde, and why did you not 
speak ? I have intended her for you more than six months 
since.” 

Thesé words had such an effect on poor Montalde, that, if 
people died with joy, he would. He fell down like a man 
struck with lightning, and remaine ! inottuuless at Plemer’s feet. 

“ Pshaw,” said Plemer, seeing iim in this situation, © you 
were indeed very much in love! Poor young man! and you 
were determined to go away wiihout saying a wor! about it, 
for fear of offending me. How little do you know of me? 
However you have acted like a man of honour. Get up, and 
go with me to your mother-in-law. Ah, when | reluie this 
scene to her, how she will |: augh and ery! And my deughter, it 
is she that will feel the worth of a heart so truly estimable. She 
wil love you tenderly. [am sure of it.” 

‘ [hope she will;” said Montalde, “ for she is kind enough 
to believe that her father owes his life to me, and of all my 
claims to her heart this oe ull be always the most sacred.” 

They went together. “ Here, Madam,” said Plemer to his 
wife, leading Montalde to her, “ here is a man whom I have 
asked what recompence his having saved my life merits, and 
he leaves it to your decision.” (Gabrielle was present.) “ Aud 
for my part,” said Madame Plemer, “ f will make my daugh- 
ter jud ge of it.’ 

After a moment's pause, Gabrielle blushingly replied, “ What 
recompence can be equal to so great an obligation? All our for 
tunes! and even that is insuffics lent.’ 

“ Fortune! says Plemer, disdainfully, “ He is not fond of 
But you, my child, is there nothing better you can 
She cast down her eyes. * | have told you, my 
an be nothing too valuable to re- 


said Montalde, “ that you will 


money. 
offer him 2” 
dear father, and that there c 
pay him such an obligation.” 

“ If L was in your place,” said Madame Plemer, “ I should 
know what to offer him.” 

“ And so should I, my dear mother, if [ were in your's.” 
And was I in his,” said Plemer, “ I should know very we ll 
But since ne ither of you will e xpiain | yourselves, 
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heart,” said Madame Plemer. “ And I my life,” said Ga. 
brielle modestly. “ It is very right that I should live for him, 
when it is through him that you are alive.” 

« T will now tell you,” said Plemer, “ that with his heart 
brim-full of love, he was about to leave us, rather than disturb 
the peace of the family ; and I value him more for that con- 
duct than all he bas doue to serve me; for though you may 
find a thousand men, who, under the influence of an instanta- 
neous determination, can perform a generous action ;_ yet it is 
but seldom you will meet with one unitormly virtuous. He 
then whom I give you, my beloved wife, for a son-in-law, and 
you, my daughter, for a husband, is this singular man. 





FEMALE FASHIONS for the PRESENT MONTH. 


{From La Belle Assemblee.] 


HE loose robe pelisse of coloured muslin, crape, sarsnet, 
or leno; the mantle of various fanciful constructions, and 
French tippets, composed of these materials; together with 
white leno, with coloured spots or borders, are amidst the ani- 
mating variety which distinguish both the walking and carriage 
costume. With these articles are worn either the Grecian 
poke, or village bonnet, of moss, or plain ‘wove straw, witha 
full flower to correspond with the pelisse, or tippet ; but we ob- 
serve also small French, or antique bonnets, composed of the 
same materials as the mantle, to be equally genteel. The di- 
vers shades which pervade this species of attire, give to the 
general scene a most lively and gay effect ; but as an indivi- 
dual habit, in interest, neatuess, and elegance, the white robe 
will ever obtain the highest suffrage ; and, indeed, these unob- 
trusive garments can never be entirely laid aside, for the most 
brilliant glow of colour, however attractive, is overpowering, 
bold, and repellent, without a due portion of this purifying 
shade. 
tlow gross and vulgar is a full rose, bright yellow, or a deep- 
blue pelisse, if not recommended and relieved by the simple 
under garment of white muslin. Ye English women, already 
far advanced in taste, let your dress serve as an index to your 
minds! Let animation reign without intemperance, and deli- 
cacy without alfection or forinatity. Remember, in your pre- 
sent rage for brillianey of colours, that while the full rose will 
ativact by its splendour and perfume, it is the sweet and modest 
Jessamine which most forcibly interests our senses. The taste- 
tul female will ever be nice in the appropriation and union of 
her colours. 
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The Roman hood and mantle, at present fashionable, is 
formed of Paris net, and trimmed entirely round with antique 
lace; the hood is thrown over the hair, which is seen under- 
neath, dressed in the Grecian, or Indian style. Flowers were 
never more fashionable, or more tastefully chosen. ‘The moss- 
yose, jessamine, white crocus, violets in clusters, snow-drops, 
jonquille, and sweet pea-flower, are most in request; and we 
are pleased to see the bouquet become rather more general of 
late in evening parties. Morning dresses are, as usual, worn 
high in the neck ; and needle-work lace, or coloured borders 
in embroidery, are introduced in various fanciful directions, 
both in the morning and evening costume. 

Straw hats and bonnets are now confined entirely to this last 
mentioned style; for the Roman hood, little Freach caps, or 
crown turbans, of sarsnet, with flowers, and short veils, com- 

ose generally the evening head dress ; while some ladies wear 
only the hair ornamented with a simple comb or flower, over 
which they tie a lace half handkerchief, or veil. Gowns are 
still generally without trains, edged at the feet, and otherwise 
ornamented with scolloped lace, or Chinese silk trimming ; aud 
in full dress, with gold or silver, and wreaths of flowers. 











ANECDOTES of CAPTAIN BETTESWORTH. 


HIS excellent officer was killed on board the Tartar fri- 
ate, after sustaining a very gallant action off Bergen, on 
the 16th of May. It appears that the frigate was lying off 
that place on the above day, watching the motions of some 
Danish vessels, when it was deemed possible to cut some of 
them out by means of the ship’s boats. They accordingly 
proceeded under the direction of Mr. Sykes, the first lieute- 
nant, when four Danish gun-boats and a schooner made a sud- 
den and unexpected attack upon her. The action continued 
upwards of an hour, during which time Lieutenant Sykes suc- 
ceeded in capturing one of the boats, but was compelled to re- 
Jinquish his prize. By the very first shot the capiain was un- 
fortunately killed, while in the act of firing off one of the 
guns. Mr. Fitzbugh,a midshipman, and several of the crew, 
were also slain. The enemy, however, had reason to repent of 
their attack, for one of their vessels was sunk, and the reimain- 
der dispersed, having sustained considerable damage. The 
loss of the enemy is supposed to be great in killed and 
wounded. 

Captain Bettesworth had often distinguished himself by his 
gallant conduct on former occasions ; particularly on the 4th 
‘ of February, 1804, while lieutenant of the Centaar, with Sir 
Samuel Hood. Ln conjunction with Lieutenant R, C. Rey- 
nolds, 
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nolds, of the same ship, he boarded and cut out from unde 
Fort Edward, Martinique, Le Carieux, of 16 gans. In this 
enterprize Lieutenant Reynolds was killed, and his gallant 
companion so dreadfully cut and shot in various parts, that his 
recovery was sometime extremely doubtfal. For this achieve. 
ment he was promoted to the rank of commander, and to the 
command of the vessel he had so gallantly captured. He re. 
mained in the West Indies, capturing the enemy’s cruizers, 
until the arrival of Lord Nelson in quest of the Toulon fleet, 
He was the officer who, when commander of the Curieux brig, 
brought the dispatches from Lord Nelson, when in pursuit of 
the combined fleet in the West Indies, in 1805; on which oc« 
casion he was promoted to the rank of post captain. Captain 
Bettesworth was lately married to Lady Hannah Grey, sister 
to Earl Grey, and had just fitted out the frigate in which he 
has so prematurely lost his valuable life. Aged twenty-eight 
years. 





BON MOT of SCIPIO NASICA. 


CIPIO NASICA, the cousin of the great Scipio, called 
\J one day on Ennius the poet, whose servant (though his 
master was at home) denied him. Soon after Ennius returned 
the visit, and was told by Scipio himself that be was not at 
home. “ Nay,” says Eanius, “ I know you are; I hear your 
voice.” © You are a fine fellow, truly,” replied Seipio, 
“ when I called the other day on you, | believed the maid 
who told ine you were not at home, and now you will net be- 
lieve me although you hear my voice.” 





Sr. PETER PAUL’s WHARF. 
i the parish of St. Peter Paul’s wharf, London, in the 


time of Edward IV. stood the mansion of Cicely duchess 
of York, the only remembrance of which is preserved in the 
archiepiscopal registers of Lambeth, where it is recorded, that, 
on May 7, 1483, the archbishops, prelates, and nobles, who 
were nominaied executors in Edward’s will, met there to issue 
a commission for the care and sequestration of the royal pro- 
perty. And here it may be curious to mention, that the will 
under which they met is not now known to be extant. Proba- 
bly it was tatentionally destroyed during the usurpation of his 
brother King Richard the Third. 
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EFFECTS of a SERMON. 


HE Rey. Dr. Thomas Bissett, late minister of Logie Rait, 
had been preaching to his congregation not only agninet 
stealing, but all manner of fraud, circumvention, and rogue "y; 
A little after he had returned to the manse, a servant came oe 
told him that Rob Roy was at the door, and wanted to _ they 
him. This was a noted drover, or dealer peek em bert, 
being called into the parlour, immediately exp _ t ae - 
pose of his visit to the minister, before his to (0 na ot re 
persons, who were present. be Ob! Sir, m0 1c, psd e€ 
that preachinent against me. You have hearc a myc i 
that poor woman, Widow Robertson, in buying ner - A 
I took advantage of her not knowing the pret, ae bs fe 
being in want of money; and [I got it at a —— ry ha 
the value, as you clearly shewed this day. bat sha ' —_ 
ssske ber amends? ..“ Give her back the cow,” said the wort y 
pastor,“ and allow her time to pay you back the a 
gave her.” “ Would that, Rev. Sir, make up for my eee 
and save me from all the punishment on this Cag ee ne 
was preaching about?” “ [ dare say it — i goes " 
said he, “ to make sure work, [ will give back the cow swithent 
the price, and keep from such tricks hereafter.” This resolu- 
tion he actually performed. 





An ANECDOTE. 


HE judges who do not attend, in the court of session in 
i} Scotland, or give a proper excuse for their absence, are by 
law liable to a fine. ‘This law, however, is never enforced ; 
but it is common, on the first day of the session, for the absent 
to send an excuse to the lord president. Lord Stonetield 
having sent such an excuse, on the president ee it, the 
late lord justice clerk said in his broad dialect, W hat excuse 
can a stout fellow like that hae? —_ My lord, (said the presi 
dent) he has lost his wife.” The justice replied, Has he? 
that is a gude excuse indeed ; [ wish we had a’ the saine. 





A QUESTION, by IV. J. a Student of Noss Revelstoke School. 


SOME time. since, being on board a bomb-vessel lying ia, 
S Plymouth Sound, [ observed on the deck a shell which I 
had the curiosity to measure, and tound the external diameter 
to be one foot, and the thickness of the metal two inches; [ 
wish to know the weight of the said shell, and likewise what 
quantity of powder is sutiicient to fill it? a 
Vol. 48, 4 P Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Melbuish, Bridgewater, to F. Horsey’s Rebus, inserted May 16, 


Found out, one night very late, 
That CADI was your magistrate. 


We have received the like answer from J. Melhuish,and W. D, 
Champion, of Bridgewater; and S. D, of South Petherton. 








Answer, by F. Saunders, Fun. of Exeter, to J. Osborn’s Charade, inserted 
day 16. 


HRO?’ war, the want of credit, and of trade, 
I pity him whp isa BANKRUPT made. 


*,* Similar answers have been received from John Woodman, of North 
Corry; H- Ellis, and Typographus, of Exeter; R. Loosemore, of Tiver, 
ton; Frederic Arden, ana S. D. of South Petherton; J. Melhuish, W. D. 
Champion, and J. Trood, of Bridgewater, 





A REBUS, by Alphonso, of St. Austell, 


WO.FIFTHS of what my second does, 
Will, Sirs, my first explain ; 
My first and second will produce 
A metal, Sirs, ’tis plain. 





A CHARADE, by F. Channon, of the Ottery Volunteers. 


Y first, ye bards, you'll quickly tell, 
Most nations surely know it well; 
My second also soon you'll name, 
It often is destroy’d by flame : 
> Twas from my whole an earl did spring, 
Whose fame the muses oft did sing. 





A CHARADE, by W. D. Champion, of Bridgewater, 


Wye Soi emits his splendid ray, 

He doth my first illume, 

To chase the clouds of night away, 
And dissipate the gloom ; 


>Tis then to cheer the human race 
My second lends its aid, 
And to some elevated place 
Is thro’ my whole convey’d. 





A CHARADE, by W. Bickham, of Ashburton. 
M* first is a portion of time, 


Which mortals should ne’er misemploy ; 
My next is well-known in our clime, 
And ’tis what the rich oft enjoy. 


Mankind by my whole ascertain 
How swiftly it passes away ; 

But darkness oft veileth the scene, 

And it they ay survey. 
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SONNET. 


ARK was the night, and terrible the storm ; 
Around our bark tempestuous billows drove ; 

When first I clasp’d Lavinia’s fainting form, 

And sooth’d her terrors with the voice of love, 


Yes, on her Jips, was seal’d my ardent vow ; 
Witness, ye vivid flames that flash’d on high! 

Witness, ye winds! that urg’d our shatter’d prow, 
And drew forth tears from beauty’s melting eye. 
But time has prov’d that sacred vow in vain, 
For charins like her’s the lover’s faith ensure ; 
Nor need there oaths to fix the silken chain, 


Whose fetters, tho’ a Briton, I adore. 


Hard is the heart that would not thrones resign 
For such a sweet captivity as mine. 
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Lines addressed to the Nightingale; on hearing her sing one Evening in May. ; 


oe L sweet songstress of the night! 
How thy notes mine ears delight! 
While I listen to thy song, 

Walking stow the vale along. 


Eve, succeeding to the day, 
Hesper beams her pleasing ray 3 
While the glowing planets roll, 
And the stars illume the pole. 


Then, while reigns all cheering spring, 
Charming minstrel! thou dost sing ; 
Pleasing variations round, 

While the distant hills rebound. 


Kindly welcome to our groves, 
Ev’ry swain thy music loves; 
Long I’ve waited for the note 
Utter’d from thy tuneful throat, 


Now along the vale II] roam 
Thro’ dull night’s extended gloom; 
While sweet May my heart invites 
‘To partake of new delights. 

Hence be scenes of noise and strife, 
I prefer a rural life, 

Where thy sonnet I may hear, 
Thrilling on my ravish’d ear. 
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Hark! as from the lonely dells, 
How her piercing solo swells; 
What sweet accents does she sing ! 
Caroling to the new-born spring. 


Hail! sweet chantress of the wood, 
Nodding o’er the winding flood, 
Hovering Zephyrus, on his wings, 
‘To mine ears thy music brings. 


Try, sweet bird! thy matchless skill, 
And the plains with rapture fill; 
Sleeping nature’s powers awake, 

Of the pleasure to partake. 


Tell again thy warbling tale 

To the echoes in the dale; 

Call them from their lone retreat, 
Thy soft solo to repeat. 


Let no owl’s discordant start 
Make thee froin this spot depart; 
Nor a murderous foe atfright, 
Thee, Oh charmer of the night! 


Here each evening do thou come, 
Still be this thy tavourite home, 
*Till again the fading year 
Summons thee to disappear. 


South Petherton, May 30, 1308. S. De 





SONNET TO MY OLD SHOES, 


HOES old! that oft beneath my feet have trod 
The daisy, butter-cup, and vi'let sweet; 
Where often soles in tender coaverse mect 
Crispinus visit! thy supernal god, 
Who on a bench his throne, a last his rod, 
Sad labour meets. His the awarded doom 
To rescue from the everlasting tomb 
‘The ghosts of shoes, and in his drear abode 
Work their renewal. And thy renewal 
Works he; ’mongst gyves of brass and buskins bold 
That clad the iron legs of knightsof old, 
In measur’d cadence. Shoes! your soles shall roam: 
Yet Oh! forget not. Once your eyne did see 
A poet master, and the muses’ home, 


















































TO FLATTERY. 


WAY with thy delusive strain, 
‘Thou idol of each silly wight! 
For why, indeed, should man be vain, 
Whose ways are oltener wrong than right ? 


Courted thou art by fashion’s race, 
Where all is pride, parade, and show; 

Where truth must never shew her face, 
And fo one strives himself to kaow. 


Seduce the vain, seduce the great, 

To cherish falsehood and a lie; 
Let nic to wisdom’s grot retreat, 
And learn to prize humility. 
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